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THE PLATFORM FOR AN ELECTION 


In the midst of the drowning sea of words and the storm of super- 
ficially conflicting opinion that accompanies a General Election our 
thoughts return to the vision of Christian co-operation. Not that 
we may pin any hope on a Christian Party, for that always tends to 
subordinate the faith to politics, sending us to church to seek social 
security. But the plethora of electioneering promises and schemes 
drives us back to the fundamental need of a rebirth of a Christendom 
which will embrace all men no matter what nation or party. It has 
been said that Christianity, or Christendom, is a platform upon which 
all parties in England may still stand; yet one is bound to ask: do 
any of them stand upon it, and in fact has it still sufficient elevation 
to be worth standing on? 

There are two types of scheme or extensive plan upon which an 
electioneer may build his platform. We are only too familiar with 
the one exemplified by Sir William Beveridge’s Report, but expressed 
in almost every political promise of the day. It is a mechanical 
contraption, worked out by mathematicians and engineers which, 
when once put together and set in motion, will produce wealth and 
work for all almost out of nothing. Political planners of this sort 
lay down lines along which all citizens are to be made to run like 
the tram of the well-known limerick. Their lines are to be organised 
in a wondrous way by insurance agencies and labour exchanges until 
no loophole is left through which a man may escape or refuse to 
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co-operate with the scheme. But who or what is the citizen, receives 
little consideration. The planner has no time to think about what 
sort of thing the lines are made for—not even whether it be a bus 
or atram. He takes the citizen as he finds him to-day, perhaps in 
the hidden and insufficiently recognised miseries of the vast indus- 
trial areas, or with an increased tendency to-sexual immorality and 
divorce, or becoming finally paganised so that religion has no longer 
any meaning for him. The plan will merely organise these facts and 
attempt to fit them into the general machine: industrialised amuse- 
ments must be provided as an anodyne to the industrial pain, advert- 
isements will at once assist contraception and prevent venereal 
disease, religion will be removed from education. These plans and 
promises tend to treat man as a dead machine which has been con- 
structed just as he is found to-day, in July 1945. They are indeed 
houses built on sand. They may be architecturally very imposing 
and even beautiful, but when the winds of revolution or war come 
they are soon swept away. 

In other words the majority of social and economic plans lack 
foundations. The foundation is the second type of plan which ought 
to be the platform for an election—the groundworks and the lay-out 
rather than the superstructure. The hope of a lasting reconstruction 
of our wrecked society lies in building it firmly on the ground plan 
of human nature, so that our homes may be constructed not on the 
sands of avarice, competition, passion, but on the rock of the rational 
animal with all the variety of design that this simple definition 
implies. For the scheme of human nature includes not only the 
singular reactions of an individual mind and will radicated in an 
immortal soul, but the relations and cohesions of many such minds 
and wills among themselves and with the rest of creation, and all 
this within the embrace of their eternal destiny bought for them by 
the blood of Christ. Such a plan may well be summed up in the word 
‘Christendom ’—a conception that represents a society of races, 
nations, classes of men living in harmony in this world with the prin- 
ciples of their life springing from a divine source in the Christian 
Church. Christendom provides no clear cut solution for unemploy- 
ment, social unrest or international war; but it provides the only 
solution of the infinite tangle of human unhappiness which all fiows 
originally from the abuse of man’s nature. 

A great welcome is thus due to PRospect roR CHRISTENDOM,' 
which contains sixteen ‘ Essays in Catholic Social Reconstruction ’ 
by the Anglican group which supports the socially constructive 








1 Faber and Faber; 12s. 6d. 
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quarterly Christendom. For the Prospect does not consist in a series 
of plans for bringing the Church up to date and making it ‘ work’ 
in modern society, but rather in an analysis of the present state of 
society in light of the nature and destiny of man as God made him. 
From this analysis of our position the outline of the foundations 
upon which we must build naturally follows, showing how we must 
treat man as an individual, as a family-man, as a member of society 
and of creation, in order that a stable system develop in the future. 
Thus in the secondessay Dr. Demant presents an accomplished and 
lucid scheme of the’ relative positions in the social order, the family 
and other social relationships, of culture, politics, economics, etc., 
showing the different types of priority involved. And Dr. Mascall 
continues the theme in quite the clearest essay of the book (The 
Person and the Family). He distinguishes, along the lines already 
familiar to readers of M. Maritain, between Person and Individual, 
and from this fundamental analysis he proceeds to that of the family 
and marriage in such a compelling manner that it must surely give 
the most fervent advocate of easy divorce, municipal creches and 
contraceptives pause to think whether such plans do in fact lead to 
the Garden of Eden he anticipates.” 

The most notable contribution is without doubt that of Mr. T. S. 
Eliot, though it is the most difficult—even Mr. Eliot disconcertingly 
announces that he is not certain that he grasps his own way of 
looking at culture and religion. The dextrous way in which he sorts 
out the different meanings of culture for the individual, for a group 
or class, and for a whole society, and applies the analysis, is not only 
fascinating as a study in discrimination but fundamental for the 
understanding of the wider implications of the nature of man. For 
considerably more is implied in the simple phrase ‘ Rational Animal ’ 
which sums up man’s nature than the mind and will of a corporeal 
being empty at first but filled up in the course of time with abstract 
ideas and selfish desires. It implies all these ‘ Cultural Forces of 
the Human Order ’ of which Mr. Eliot writes; it implies the relation 
of man to the natural rhythms of the universe of which he forms a 
central part, so that man must treat other natures such as that of 
the land with respect, an implication discussed with ability by 





2 One doubtful strain is played vigorously in this essay: the author accepts 
wholeheartedly the theory of marriage popularised by Doms and others in which 
the secondary ends become primary, and he even writes: ‘ Although the essential 
meaning of marriage is the mutual union of husband and wife, the procreative 
end is by no means to be belittled ’ (p. 51). It is surely hardly opportune to 
insist on a change of emphasis, which may easily be made an excuse for 
sterility, just when the sterility of marriage ‘ for love’ is proving so disastrous, 
The Holy See has in fact recently condemned Doms’s theory. 
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and economic pattern in accordance with the nature of man, this 
implies a reconstruction in accordance with the nature of the Church. 
If we are vague and incoherent about the latter we shall find it diffi- 
cult to apply in the concrete, however philosophically sound we may 
be, what we know of man and his environment. Our judgments 
may be valid as far as they go, but they will prove ultimately 
impracticable. 

‘We must therefore build on the plan of human nature, of a human 
nature fallen through sin and raised through the life and death of 
Christ, given in the Church. Belloc’s dictum, ‘ Europe is the Faith 
and the Faith is Europe,’ would be nonsense if interpreted as res- 
tricting the one saving catholic truth to a single continent. But 
if it is the faith that makes Christendom and if Christendom alone 
holds the key to the future of Europe and the world, the dictum is 
sound sense. 

If the Christians in England could work together socially and 
politically, and could refuse to wreck the basis of co-operation by 
setting limits and deliberately ignoring doctrinal differences, they 
could provide a platform for any election and for any party, a plat- 
form being constantly raised higher and becoming safer as it is more 
closely compacted. This co-operation, which could look theology in 
the face without fear of unpleasant and discordant bickerings, would 
bring hope to the land, set an example to the rest of Europe, and 
provide a much more lively Prospect for Christendom. 


Tue EpIiror. 





—=>r 

















‘HARBOUR HEAD’ AND CATHOLIC 
ACTION 


In Mr. Peter Anson’s pleasant book of reminiscences’ there are 
occasional passages about Catholic Action in Britain, usually with 
special reference to the Apostleship of the Sea, which he helped to 
found in 1921. In these passages there appears distinctly an un- 
easiness about the adequacy of the latter’s work in this country, 
a feeling that it tackles the symptoms. of spiritual sickness and not 
its roots, and the suggestion, by implication at least, that it is in 
some ways too remote from the people and conditions which it hopes 
to affect. Mr. Anson himself has changed his mind as to the lines 
on which the Apostleship of the Sea could best develop; a change 
illustrated by his withdrawal from all organizing committee work 
to his present life in the cottage called ‘ Harbour Head,’ which has 
become a flourishing House of Hospitality, for seamen primarily, 
but also for any service men or local fishers who care to drop in. 
In his memoirs little is told us about the last five years at ‘ Harbour 
Head’; enough to give a rough idea of what is attempted there 
but, naturally enough, nothing to show how much it has meant to 
large numbers of men, Catholics and Protestants, British and foreign, 
brought by war to a north-east Scottish fishing town with only a 
minute Catholic population, and little to offer in the way of comfort 
or entertainment to men in port. ‘ Harbour Head’ has become 
a centre of the Apostleship of the Sea, of a kind which is strikingly 
kin to Friendship Houses and to the Houses of Hospitality estab- 
lished by the Apostolate of Christ the Worker, 

In each of these cases the building is the home of the apostles. 
It is typical of the neighbourhood in which they have come to work ; 
a fisherman’s cottage with three rooms and a loft, a New York tene- 
ment, a shabby narrow house in a decayed street. It is supported 
by no more secure economy than its neighbours, being dependent 
not on investments, or subsidies or guaranteed salaries, but on day 
to day earnings of its inhabitants and’ on chance gifts. There is no 
storing of goods for the future. Instead there is an open-handed 
generosity which generally keeps well ahead of immediate resources. 
Peter Anson can write from his own experience: ‘ After more than 
five years of practical experience in this small port, where as I have 
already stated, all types of seamen are to be found, I have satisfied 
myself that it is quite easy to keep open house to sailors without 
any financial help from parochial, diocesan or other sources. Even 





1 Harbour Head, by Peter F. Anson. (John Gifford; 7s. 6d.). 
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in wartime, when there are problems of how to make rations go 
round, it is safe to follow the advice of the writer of Ecclesiastes : 
‘* Cast thy bread upon the waters for thou shalt find it after many 
days.’’ The seamen take good care that one does not run short of 
anything. Im fact it really pays to be hospitable. Again, how easy 
it is to provide sleeping accommodation, if only for a couple of men 
who may wish to spend a night ashore.’ 

In all these centres of unhesitating hospitality two kinds of work 
goon. One is typical of the neighbourhood. In New York Dorothy 
Day and Peter Maurin, and their companions, have first-hand 
experience of the life of their neighbours; casual labour, strikes, 
bread-lines, and prison. In the Scottish harbour Peter Anson is 
accepted as a sailor with wide knowledge and experience, one who 
owns and handles his own fishing-boat, and who has written strongly 
and authoritatively on the depressed condition of Scottish fishing. 
Because of this community of work and experience, relations with 
neighbours are easy and familiar. As Mr. Anson has found, for- 
mality goes as the community accepts the house and its people as 
part of itself. 

Alongside the shared work of the neighbourhood another activity 
goes on, openly and no less vigorously. It can be loosely labelled 
intellectual; study of Christian teaching, of economic and _ social 
difficulties of the community, writing, lecturing, discussion—all that 
is covered by Peter Maurin’s favourite term ‘ indoctrination.’ In 
such activity the place of the house in the special work of Catholic 
Action of which it is part, its function as a centre of an apostolate, 
is shown plainly. In this direction ‘ Harbour Head’ is less de- 
veloped than its counterparts working among negroes or the white 
proletariat in New York or London; partly, perhaps, because it has 
grown. from no set plan. Also, local circumstances make greater 
reticence necessary. But, ‘just inside the door at ‘‘ Harbour 
Head,” nailed to the wall, is an iron plaque. It shows—on a white 
ground—an anchor, lifebelt with the words APOSTOLATUS MARIS, 
within its circle a red Heart with rays. Visitors often ask what is 
the meaning of this badge. I explain that it hangs there because 
Harbour Head is a ‘‘ centre’’ of the ‘ Apostleship of the Sea,’’ for 
which reason any seafarer is welcome beneath my roof, no matter 
wiiether he belong to ‘‘ Peter’s Crew’”’ or not.’ There is also the 
chapel in the loft, although no mention is made of this in the book 
under review. Now there is this book: itself—with its history of the 
Apostleship of the Sea mingled with much interesting anecdote— 
wrilten partly to satisfy visitors who were curious to know some- 
thing of their host’s previous life. In all this there is much to 
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rouse questions. There is no proselytising, but there is no camou- 
flaging of Catholicism. 

Most important of all, in every one of the houses which have been 
mentioned, is the fact that the continuous study, expert knowledge, 
hospitality and daily work, is set in prayer and a rule of life. Peter 
Anson, like the foundress of Friendship House, is a Franciscan Ter- 
tiary. It is probably true to say that all the work which has been 
referred to is carried on, if not always by tertiaries or oblates of 
great religious orders, at least by men and women in close touch 
with one or other of them and following some form of religious rule 
in their own daily lite. This is in keeping with Pius XI.’s ideas for 
the co-operation of Third Orders in Catholic Action, and with the 
fundamental principles which he laid down for all Catholic Action. 
Prayer first, constant turning to God, direct giving of oneself to him 
and then for his sake to one’s neighbour. It is only by trying to live 
in Christ, to become another Christ, that the apostle can hope to 
reveal him to his fellow-men. He must be conformed to Christ. 
Then he must be identified with the community in which he is to 
work as an apostle. That is one reason for emphasising study, 
which is largely concerned with promoting that identification. The 
universal importance of the latter has been again stressed, this time 
in connection with Jocism, in a recent French book.? ‘ The mili- 
tants of Catholic Action must be completely representative of their 
milieu!’ Their conformity to Christ must be accompanied by con- 
formity to their neighbours, sailors, factory workers, negroes— 
whatever they may be. Then action can follow to complete the pat- 
tern: Prayer, Study, Action. 

Catholic Action, as practised in all these centres, requires no 
elaborate organisation or drive for funds in order to start. It is 
something which begins in a very small way and grows organically, 
cell by cell. Apostles are formed first. As cells multiply there is 
built a union of experienced, formed apostles able to co-operate in 
joint effort when necessary, but primarily occupied in a daily round 
of prayer, study and apostolic action in their immediate circle. Their 
activity is not dependent on centralised direction, on national com- 
mittees and their secretaries. Everyone is in close contact with the 
souls he is hoping to bring to the knowledge of Christ, sharing their 
life, helping them in any way he can. Although he nowhere formu- 
lates it explicitly, something like this would seem to be Mr. Anson’s 
present conception of Catholic Action. It is very different from his 
earlier dream of a world-wide, centralised organisation, the dream 





2 La France, Pays de Mission? See ‘ Blackfriars,’ May, 1948: Editorial. 
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which has been to a great extent splendidly realised, chiefly through 
the untiring work of Mr. Arthur Gannon, in that very organisation 
of the Apostleship of the Sea about which Mr. Anson now shows 
misgivings. Not that he doubts the necessity and excellence of the 
work which is done for sailors by the Sea Apostolate in Britain; but, 
if this collation and interpretation of his scattered passages is sub- 
stantially correct, he is convinced that something more is needed in 
the present state of religion and morals. It is not enough to provide 
social facilities for sailors, to tell them where they will find a church 
when in port, to see that they have Catholic books and papers. Nor 
is it enough to be concerned, in the words of the Liverpool Arch- 
diocesan Council, ‘ to encourage seafarers while on shore to be self- 
respecting, to observe law and order, to save their money, to 
contribute to their dependents, and to avoid the temptations of a 
great city.” There is need, if the papal ideal of Catholic Action is 
to be fully adopted, of men on fire with love, who will show the world 
that Christianity means an inner revolution. The aim of militant 
action among sailors should be to train ‘ not just pious men in each 
ship, but a Catholic body, an ecclesiola, a miniature Church, knowing 
what it is, and proud of being a member, nay, a limb of the Body 
of Christ.’ The words quoted were spoken by Fr. Reinhold to Mr, 
Anson. It seems probable that he shares their thought, which would 
be one reason for his strong admiration for the Jeunesse Maritime 
Chrétienne, the French maritime branch of the Young Christian 
Workers, which has shown how that thought can be translated into 
practice. 

It is to achieve this vigorous integral Catholic Action that he urges 
strongly and repeatedly the need ‘ for a trained body of priests and 
laymen who will consecrate their lives to seafarers as such,’ a body 
of missionaries of the sea, identified with seafaring life, going to 
sea themselves, and not looking on seamen, as existing organisations 
perhaps tend to do, as being objects of preventive care. Mr. Anson’s 
urgency in this matter is not unsupported, as is shown by quotations 
from several notable French seamen’s chaplains. A similar idea is 
pressed not only in connection with the Apostolate of the Sea. The 
two Jocist chaplains who wrote La France, Pays de Mission? ask 
with even greater earnestness for missionaries of the proletariat. In 
their remarks on existing forms of Catholic Action they make many 
points which find an echo in ‘ Harbour Head.’ They too wish to 
see the existing forms continue and grow, but supplemented by the 
new forms which they suggest. 

Reading these two books can hardly fail to raise seriously ques- 
tions about ‘the situation in Britain. The Apostolate of the Sea as 
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it is now constituted does fine work, but is it on the whole, in spite 
of all the kindness involved and the heavy and devoted work of such 
men as Mr. Arthur Gannon, able to effect anything more than a 
slight amelioration of the country’s religious sickness? Apart from 
that particular question, there appears to be generally in this country 
a tendency to confuse activity by Catholics with Catholic Action. 
The title is given to campaigns for schools, to newspaper contro- 
versy. There is an eagerness to show material results, to build 
clubs, start Press campaigns, committees, national councils. In 
short space such things appear, and reports of speeches at 
banquets and conferences in big hotels. There is an ‘ apostolate.’ 
Are there apostles? Is there, behind the mass movenrent, the steady 
work of small groups with the programme of Prayer, Study, Action 
as a means to winning souls? 

Mr. Anson gives no judgment. Harbour Head states no precise 
thesis; but a putting together of the passages on Catholic Action 
gives much food for thought. And it seems, to some readers at 
least, that Mr. Anson, far from ceasing to be an apostle by his with- 
drawal to the shores of the Moray Firth, has indicated a way in 
which his own appeal for missionaries of the sea might begin to be 
met; a way too by which, with small resources, other people might 
devote themselves to Catholic Action and make cells of Christian 
living in the world. 

AnTtHony Ross, O.P. 
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Ir is possible, in the daily intercourse of living, to be.familiar with 
every detail of a man’s behaviour and habits, and yet to understand 
nothing: of the man himself; or in history, to wade through volumes 
about some figure or movement, and yet not to be any closer to the 
reality. Then, suddenly, one chances upon a formula, a character- 
equation, which explains all, which renders coherent and intelligible 
what had before been isolated and inexplicable problems of history 
or of personal acquaintance. 

Let me illustrate. For years I had known a certain man of my own 
age and profession, conversed with him, studied with him, idled with 
him. Now, after all this I never became intimate with him, as it is 
a commonplace that knowledge may never ripen into friendship. 
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Here familiarity never developed even into knowledge. The springs 
and fountains of the man’s conduct were completely hidden from me. 
We had exchanged a thousand views with each other, but we had 
never exchanged ourselves. All the time I felt dimly that there was 
some lack, some defect, which precluded intimacy. For four: or five 
years our relations stood thus, our good fellowship more apparent 
than real, when, quite unexpectedly from nowhere, a character- 
formula (I cannot think of a more apt word) flashed upon me. 

There had been nothing to indicate any ground for our divergence, 
when one day my demon or my angel whispered: not in what he 
did, ‘not in what he said, but in what he left unsaid will you find an 
answer. For the first time in our long acquaintance it became clear 
that while this man (he was not a murderer, usurer or politician, but 
a very ordinary person) had spoken with me on occasions beyond 
number, he had never once said what he really thought on any matter 
of human importance. He was a man who through a misjudgment 
of the early counsels of prudence, such as we all receive from the 
mentors of our youth, had taken it as a guiding principle for life 
that the purpose of human speech is to conceal human thought. In 
his intercourse with his fellows he always postulated that it would 
be to his disadvantage to show his real mind on any issue. He lived 
in a perpetual mental smoke-screen. You could never join battle with 
him; he would never risk a decision. 

This formula explained everything. And my discovery induced in 
me three reflections: first, how thoroughly a single such misappre- 
hension may distort a whole life; second, how immensely difficult it 
was to smooth out and undo such a warping of the mind; and third, 
how wise we others were (nous autres) to neglect in so many points 
the wise counsels of our elders. 

The point is this: the myriad details of a man’s life will lack 
summation and intelligibility unless we seize those traits of character 
from which they all proceed. The amassing of details is useful and 
even. necessary when we desire to make a just estimate of character. 
These details are the indispensable matter from which the contem- 
plating mind abstracts some principle of origin and explanation, 
which in turn imposes anity on the previous diversity. But no 
amount of detail is adequate substitute for this single informing 
principle; it may even be a hindrance. 

A further illustration may help. There was a certain young fellow 
of my acquaintance who, in spite of many attractive qualities and an 
evident eagerness to please, failed to win the deeper regard of those 
with whom he mixed. Young, handsome, educated, virtuous, accom- 
plished, and of a generally impeccable correctness, he would honour- 
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ably deserve the esteem and affection of the people of his world. 
Indeed he succeeded in so doing in the case of strangers and casual 
friends. But nearer home, among his familiars, he generated a sense 
of restraint and irritation which was only heightened by the fact 
that his exterior correctness made it an impossibly delicate task to 
cross him. Alli access, for good or ill, to his inner fortress was 
denied you by a bristling, but concealed, outwork of righteousness, 
of a righteousness not openly proclaimed but everywhere suggested. 
He seemed to cut a finer figure in society than the rest of us; yet 
in sober fact he was more alone than any of us, more isolated from 
his world, having with none that easy access and saving intimacy 
which redeems our life from stellar loneliness and halves our human 
sorrows and doubles our human joys. How came it that one who 
most desired a place for himself in the thoughts and affections of 
others should find himself doomed to an increasing isolation of soul? 
How reconcile the gracious exterior with the anguished heart? 

It would seem that, by an error of judgement, this man had come 
to value excessively the external conventions of courtesy and urbane 
living ; to regard them as absolute, as iiaving worth in themselves, 
as conferring worth on their possessors. Fie had got a whole moral 
position upside down. He was moulding his life and conduct on the 
assumption that good manners make a good man; whereas, of 
course, a good man makes good manners. He had mistaken the 
accidents of virtue for its substance, etiquette for charity. 

As before, an adequate generalisation explained all else. In its 
light it was interesting to note how doctrinal error issued in prac- 
tical failure. An ill-concealed aversion on his part, quite naturally 
arising from his own fastidious manners, to the obvious but often 
superficial indelicacies of his fellows blinded him to much true hero- 
ism and inner splendour in these ordinary folk. The worthy thus 
often escaped him, the less worthy had his ear. His relations with 
people suffered much distortion. He who valued suavity and courtesy 
tended to grow bitter and harsh. I am sure he was often unhappy. 
But all his great losses, I would insist, proceeded from a single 
source: he esteemed the shadow of goodness above the substance. 

This business of getting at the radical character of men and of 
movements has always seemed to me of prime importance in the 
study of history. To understand history a man should have that 
same familiar knowledge of its chief figures that he has of the mem- 
bers of his own household. The present over-vaunted concept of 
history as scientific may attain factual thoroughness and due object- 
ivity, yet miss the one thing which makes it interesting and real. 
I once had to read a history of Rome, the objectivity of which showed 
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itself in a laconic, indifferent and callous presentation of facts which 
suggested that the author was a complete outsider to the common 
culture of Europe. The whole effect was chilling, as of a child 
remaining cold and aloof in the presence of some awful agony of 
his family. Such history worships the measurable statistics of 
external detail whether political, religious, constitutional or econ- 
omic; it neglects human motive. The reason is obvious : any hack 
of sufficient industry can collect and assemble statistics; only the 
artist, only the poet can seize the spirit of a former age and present 
the past alive. 

In our day the great example of this humanistic presentation of 
history is surely Hilaire Belloc. In reading his historical studies 
we see human motive and human character everywhere at work. Two 
results follow; such history is consistently intelligible and consist- 
ently interesting. It is informed by a soul. 

Consider the historical problem presented by such a character as 
James the Second, the last English king; and consider the puerile 
solutions advanced in our school texts. To those who hate the 
things for which he strove—traditional kingship and the Catholic 
faith—-James was a tyrant; to those who esteem his cause he is 
stupid and cowardly. Yet neither of these verdicts is reconcilable 
with the known facts of his life; nor are they consistent with our 
own experience of men. After our text-books how refreshing and 
how illuminating it is to come upon Belloc’s analysis of the man: 
a man (he tells us) distinguished by two qualities: the one of 
strength, manifesting itself in James’s well-known courage, his 
industry, his tenacity, his open adhesion to the Faith when such 
adhesion meant political failure, his generosity, his indifference to 
money, his noble endurance of poverty in youth and again in old 
age, his fine death; the other of weakness, manifesting itself in his 
complete failure to understand men different from himself, his friend- 
lessness and isolation of soul, his lack of humour and of wit, his 
unquestioning assumption of the superiority of Englishmen and of 
the honour of his friends, his incapacity for intrigue. Two sugges- 
tive phrases of Belloc’s have stuck in my memory and to me they 
make James the Second living and intelligible: he could handle 
things but not men; he thought in straight lines. We meet such 
men in real life : excellent but limited. But in real life we never have 
met any one at all resembling the James the Second of our usual 
histories. 

Generalisations of this sort are’of great value to the student, not 
only for the interpretation of individual lives, but also for that of 
whole movements and periods. The temper of an historical epoch, 
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while manifesting itself in any number of apparently unrelated 
events, will often be found on analysis to issue from a single idea. 
To catch this idea and to watch it work itself out in different spheres 
is one of the keenest pleasures of history. Much sifting of evidence 
is needed to reach and test the generalisation. But the mere amass- 
ing of amorphous quantities of fact, for its own sake, of detail 
issuing in no conclusion, is a labour unworthy of the human mind, 
whose characteristic function it is to impose a rational unity on all 
experience. 

Thus we may note the increasing bewilderment of the student con- 
fronted with the jungle-like profusion of event and personage which 
we term the Renaissance. Within the compass of that great explo- 
sion of human energy and enthusiasm he sees men aflame with a 
passion for the recently revived study of Greek and Latin letters, 
and highly contemptuous of all the preceding medieval synthesis of 
philosophical and theological speculation, generally regagded as one of 
the richest flowerings of western civilization : he detects the decay of 
the large local autonomy and corporative activity of the middle ages 
before the rising omnicompetence of the New Monarchies ; the aban- 
donment of the reeling height of the Gothic before the more earthly 
proportions of the Neo-Classical; the decline of the old imperial 
Roman concept of an ideal world-state, of a Europe or Christendom 
essentially one, before the lusty self-assertiveness of the new nations ; 
he meets such odd juxtapositions of men as Luther and Loyola, 
Machiavelli and Isabella the Catholic ; Ronsard and Calvin; Erasmus 
and More. In the tropical luxuriance of such a historical tangle how 
directive, unifying and simplifying, how significant of the whole 
current of the Renaissance mind is Michelet’s famous formula that 
the Renaissance is the Discovery of Man and of the World, La dé- 
couverte de l’homme et du monde. It is that point of departure 
wherein Europeans begin the adventurous experiment of making 
man and this world, rather than God and the future life, the centre 
of human hope and human effort. Natural man and his natural happi- 
ness are made the standard of reference by which all conduct must 
be tested and measured. This shifting of the centre of things seemed 
to hold unlimited, unexplored possibilities of improving man’s mortal 
lot by making this life the goal of all human endeavour. The despair 
of to-day is the final term of the long process of the humanism of 
the Renaissance. He understands it all who understands Michelet’s 
definition : the Discovery of Man and the World; the substitution of 
an anthropocentric for a theocentric world. Understanding that 
makes the process interesting to contemplate and the dénouement 
not illogical ; for man is not self-sufficient. 
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We must, of course, be critical in reaching, in accepting and in 
applying such generalisations; we must remember that in the long 
run history has to do with events which are unique and men who are 
free ; and we must bear in mind that historians have been known who 
would tell a lie to round a period. But when all such due and pru- 
dent allowances have been made, a fairly adequate notion, for ex- 
ample, of the profound significance of the Roman Empire, may be 
found in the noble words of Seneca, which writers are fond of quoting 
as a text for that high time, immensa pacis Romanae majestas, the 
immeasurable greatness of the Roman peace. And is not O’Connell’s 
due place in history epitomized in Sean O’Faoldin’s description: 
the King of the Beggars? for. his achievement was to give heart, 
leadership, pride, and the beginnings of new nationhood to a people 
then degraded to slavery. And is not an important and neglected 
aspect of English history immortalized in the grim humour of Cob- 
bett’s affirmation that the Reformation was a rising of the rich 
against the poor? And who, after witnessing the successive collapse 
of such academic myths as Constitutionalism, Progress, the Nordic 
Man, Democracy, all issuing in the confusion of to-day, can help 
believing that the real identity of our Europe has been crystallized 
in Belloc’s daring formula : Europe is the Faith, the Faith is Europe? 

To resume : generalisations about men and movements are of more 
value than any mere accumulation of details, since for want of such 
generalisations the essential nature of men and movements, both con- 
temporary and historical, may well escape us completely: it is 
natural to.man so to generalise, it being the high office of the human 
intellect to abstract general truths ‘from particular instances: while 
such generalisations must not be lightly made, neither may they be 
omitted, for it has been well said that the loveliness and order of all 
creation consists in the apprehension of unity in variety and of variety 
in unity : in unitate varietas, in varietate unitas. 


Patrick D. McCann, F.S.C., M.A. 
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THE LIVING WORD 


DurinG the last thirty years the exploitation of language by the 
linotype, radio and cinema has made words cheap, obscured their 
meaning and dulled our perceptions. * Our itlea of goodness is likely 
to be haunted by a phantasm of Guiness, and if it becomes co- 
terminous with Guiness it becomes false. Our understanding of the 
difference between glamour and beauty is:likely to be hazy, not only 
because of film stars, for Blackpool and the Scottish Highlands are 
both described as glamorous. We live in a world where sound in 
general and words in particular are scattered about with insensate 
prodigality and disregard for the consequences, and we cannot fail 
to become in some degree insensitive to the meaning and value of 
words. 

Words were created to be the means of conveying thought. How 
often do they convey thought and how often only ‘ sound and fury 
signifying nothing.’ The popularity of a slogan’lies more in its 
sound than in its meaning; you can always lead the crowd by an 
attractive noise, and if you are unscrupulous by an evil meaning 
noise. ‘While it is possible for a slogan to enshrine a gem of wisdom 
it is also possible for a slogan to be gibberish. When the press 
makes its appeal through such noise all stimulus of thought is killed, 
the channels of intellect are silted up with a deposit of jargon and 
clichés and we lose the power to distinguish between sound and sig- 
nificance. So our thoughts become muddled and consequently false. 

It would indeed have been remarkable had Catholics escaped this 
contagion and it is only to be expected that we should have estab- 
lished our own jargon. Jargon, however, is not synonymous with 
traditional terminology. In fact, the attempt to depart from tradi- 
tional language can itself become an affectation as stultifying as 
any jargon if it is infected with the belief that words must be dead 
because they are old. Some words, like some people, live for a very 
long time without becoming even senile. Thus the attempt to re- 
place the admittedly over-worked word ‘ sublime’ by a simpler word 
‘high’ can, and in fact does, become an affectation. Though it is 
true that fashions change and words wear out it is also true that 
some of our obscurities could well be cleared up by a revival of older 
simple phraseology. For instance, our forefathers did believe in 
the devil and talked about him. They gave him various and often 
colourful names. We call him the force of evil, or perhaps forget 
him altogether and talk about heredity and environment. This has 
no doubt sprung from a sincere desire to make religion real to the 
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modern world, but it might easily mean watering down religion to fit 
the jargon instead of stiffening the jargon to fit religion and the 
facts. That is just what has happened. We have taken the language 
of the world, but we have taken its sophistry also; we not only try 
to speak as the world speaks, we tend to think as the world thinks, 
The result is that we are in danger of falling into the very pit we 
set out to avoid, because we have created a self-contained jargon 
of religion which does the very thing we deplore—cuts off religion 
from life. We should not dream of building a church with faulty 
plumb lines, cracked bricks and a shoddy cement. No more should 
we attempt to build the temple of divine wisdom with misleading 
slogans and dead words. Clear thinking needs clear images, and 
words which do not conjure up clear images are defective. They 
are the cracked bricks and faulty plumb lines. They are dead. 

We are all familiar with the jargon that decorates the pages of 
the popular thriller; the hero’s gun is always an automatic, instead 
of shooting it always spits, and often viciously; the hand never 
grasps a door handle but fingers close round it stealthily. Now these 
words are dead. They died through overwork. A commendable 
form of death, certainly, but no excuse for propping up their corpses 
and trying to work them like puppets. We may as well try to get 
sound from the puppets as meaning from such words. They no 
longer stimulate thought. We have grown so accustomed to them 
that we take them for granted like the view from our bedroom win- 
dow, and we need a holiday from them, a foreign stimulus to pre- 
vent the mind sinking into a coma. Not that this is true of all popu- 
lar novels, nor of everything we call slang: for instance, Peter 
Cheyney’s ‘ironing out’ and ‘ gumshoeing’ startle the mind into 
action. Thrillers can be good and bad; so can religious books. 
But since the balance of printed words to-day is weighed down 
heavily on the bad side it follows that there is all the greater danger 
of the word of God being traduced in this fashion by a jargon that 
is dead and paralyses the mind ‘it should invigorate. ‘We are told 
for instance that 


‘ St. John was permitted to behold the celestial worship of the 
eternal.’ 


St. John put it this way : ‘I beheld and I heard the voice of many 
angels round the throne, and the living creatures and the ancients’ 
(Apoc, VI, 11) 
‘The Cloud of Unknowing could only have been written in a 
mediaeval English milieu ’ 


refers presumably to mediaeval England. 
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Again : 

‘ This precept actually lies upon each one of us at this moment 
with the most inevitable universality and the most stringent 
obligation ’ 

means that this command is strictly binding on all of us. Such 
examples could be multiplied indefinitely. 


Still, many of the difficulties are not of our own making. ‘We 
have to talk to a world whose standards are directly counter to our 
own and in order to reach its mind we must use its language, all the 
while making reservations. ‘This certainly accounts for some of the 
clumsiness of conscientious modern writers. The phrase spiritual 
life, for instance, is quite rightly held in abhorrence by many; yet 
use it we must in spite of the dangers of misinterpretation by a world 
which makes a false dichotomy between body and spirit. We 
simply must face the fact that we need to be continually on our 
guard; using the language of the world, but always with reserva- 
tions and explanations. Christ himself had to counter false think- 
ing and there, as a matter of fact, is our ideal. We need only turn 
to the gospels and examine our Lord’s methods. Nothing could be 
more vivid, more concrete and colourful than his words: ‘ Behold 
the sower went forth to sow . . . The kingdom of heaven is likened 
to a mustard seed .. . Peter, lovest thou me . . . Son, behold thy 
mother . . .”. Examine our Lord’s words and you shall find scarcely 
a single abstract noun; everything is concrete, visual and alive. 
Even the most difficult and rarified doctrines were put into concrete 
homely language : the divinity of Christ was ‘I and the Father are 
one’: the infallibility of the Church and its eternity was a rock. 
Nowadays we speak about the youth of the country. The youth ot 
England, we say, is going to the dogs, and wonder why no one 
listens. If we said, our children, your little boy, my daughter, are 
all going to the dogs, we might command attention. That was 
how our Lord described them: little children, or young men, or 
again, ‘the damsel is not dead . . . maid arise.’ He thought of 
them as human persons to be brought to the kingdom of heaven, 
not specimens or problems. We do not hear Christ talking of an 
ethos : he called it the kingdom of heaven or the prince of darkness, 
whichever ‘ ethos’ he was referring to. He said ‘ There is no man 
who has left house or brethren or sisters . . .’ not, ‘ There is no 
man who has left his milieu.’ The vitality of Christ’s words has 
been attested by the highest authorities who rank the bible in English 
as one of the finest forms of literature. And the reason? It is con- 
crete, 
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So we can remember three rules, arbitrary and incomplete if you 
will, but at least a start in the right direction. Seek always the 
concrete word rather than the abstract; the simple word rather than 
the elaborate ; the familiar before the recondite. With these beacon 
fires of truth we should be able to disperse the mists of obscurity and 
half-truth which are the playground of the devil. 

In the meantime we have something to be thankful for. When 
we remember the vast turgid output of the modern secular press 
we are bound to admit that God has spared us much. Fr. Martin- 
dale, Margaret Monro, Fr. Martin d’Arcy, Dom Aelred Graham 
and Fr. Gerald Vann, to mention only a few at random, are among 
those who show us that not only can religion free herself from the 
shackles of jargon but in doing so she comes to life. In a recent 
pamphlet Dom Aelred Graham has shown us in what small and 
apparently insignificant ways this is done, and he also leads the 
way in another direction by supplying the need that there is bound 
to be for continual re-translation of the set terms of perennial theo- 
logy. Because these terms are fixed they are in danger of becom- 
ing jargon if we use them without reflection. Even terms like 
‘grace’ and ‘ theological virtues ’ can cease to stimulate, and when 
writing we often need to choose words which provoke the reader 
to think. So, speaking of the cardinal virtues, Dom Aelred Graham 
always uses the word courage. A small matter, but we understand 
that word: men have been decorated for courage on the battlefield 
—was it a cardinal virtue? Perhaps. At any rate we now have 
some idea what a cardinal virtue is like. 

But we must respond to the efforts of such leaders. Whether 
we are writers or whether we are readers we must be alive to the 
difference between spurious and genuine language, the word which 
smothers and the word which discloses, and at the same time give 
thanks for a hard core of clear thinking which does glory to God 
for in it the Word is once more made flesh. 


GeRARD Meath, O.P. 
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SOME NOTES ON ARTHUR KOESTLER 


ARTHUR Koestler is unique among modern novelists for two reasons. 
Firstly he has written novels which have achieved wide popularity 
without in any way sacrificing their claim to be serious literature. 
Secondly, his political philosophy is sufficiently mature to enable him 
to analyse left-wing politics from a left-wing standpoint and yet to 
arrive at conclusions far more balanced and critical than we are en- 
titled to expect from any British political commentator starting from 
the same assumptions. 

The popularity of his two novels, Darkness at Noon and Arrival 
and Departure, has been achieved by his use of all the reader-appeals 
of the modern best-seller. His subject matter is extremely palatable 
to those types of middle-class intelligentsia who frequent the circu- 
lating libraries. Koestler’s chief appeal, of course, is his topicality. 
The setting of his novels is in modern Russia and Germany. But one 
has only to compare his grasp of political realities with the tedious 
platitudes and gross over-simplifications of such a_ political novelist 
as Philip Gibbs to appreciate Koestler’s mature and informed politi- 
cal criticism through characters and vividly localised details. 

Koestler, too, is a ‘ strong ’ writer : he will gain a place on the shelf 


-of the circulating library beside Hemingway. But his violence is not 


the barbaric blood and guts violence of Hemingway but rather the 
controlled reaction of extremely sensitive emotions. In Koestler the 
lurid passages can always be justified as having a proper place in the 
development of the novel. For example, in Arrival and Departure 
the torturing of Slavek is the turning point of the whole book. Physi- 
cal suffering is for Slavek (and by implication for most of the peoples 
of Europe to-day) the only remaining touchstone for the validity of 
their ideals. 

In his powers of description, in his journalistic facility as a novelist, 
Koestler must be compared with J. T. Farrell and Dos Passos. The 
two American novelists have the power to hold their readers’ atten- 
tion by vivid and accurate description, but it is truer to say that they 
are journalists of a very high order rather than novelists. What they 
lack, and what Koestler possesses, is a standpoint from which to 
evaluate what they describe, and also the power to make their obser- 
vations cohere as novels. On reading Dos Passos’s Big Money and 
F. L. Allen’s Only Yesterday side by side, it is hard to say whether 
Dos Passos is writing a serious novel or a light modern American 
history .In Dos Passos’s most recent novel, Number One, he makes 
his hero acquiesce in the political racketeering of ‘ Number One ’ and 
this is able to absolve himself from the necessity of making a political- 
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moral comment. Koestler, however, is a writer of political novels— 
his preoccupation politics, his medium the novel, his comments ethi- 
cal and moral. Koestler’s seriousness is dependent upon his political 
maturity as a left-wing writer. 

In Darkness at Noon, Koestler projects the mental conflict of the 
‘Old Bolshevik,’ Rubashnov, who has lived by the ideal of historical 
determinism and who is now confronted by the totalitarian Com- 
munism represented by ‘ No. 1’ (Stalin): ‘ The horror which No. 1 
emanated above all consisted in the possibility that he was in the 
right, and that all those whom he killed had to admit, even with 
the bullet in the back of their necks, that he conceivably might be 
in the right. There was no certainty : only the appeal to that mock- 
ing oracle they called History, who gave her sentence only when 
the jaws of the appealer had long since fallen into dust.’ There’s 
the rub. Although No. 1’s policy was the very antithesis of the 
policy which Rubashnov himself had pursued without scruple or hesi- 
tation, vet, by the verdict of History, No. 1 might be proved to be 
right. And History, to the Revolutionist, is amoral: ‘ History is 
@ priori amoral; it has no conscience. To want to conduct history 
according to the maxims of the Sunday school means to leave every- 
thing as it is.’ The ruthless extermination by No. 1 of those who 
disagree with him in policy is merely the relentless pursuit of the 
same belief as Rubashnov’s—a belief in the infallibility of history and 
in the life and death importance of politics. Politics have, in fact, 
become the substitute for religion—the O.G.P.U., the substitute for 
the Inquisition. Ivanov, Rubashnov’s old friend, and now his inter- 
rogator, puts the case clearly: ‘ There are only two conceptions of 
human ethics and they are at opposite poles. One of them is 
Christian and humane, declares the individual to be sacrosanct, and 
asserts that the rules of arithmetic are not to be applied to human 
units, the other starts from the basic principle that a collective aim 
justifies all means and not only allows, but demands, that the indi- 
vidual should be in every way subordinated and sacrificed to the 
Community—which may dispose of it as an experimentation rabbit 
or a sacrificial lamb.’ It is interesting to note that to the mind of 
the materialist, Christianity is linked with the defence of human 
values. But belief in historical determinism, faith in reason alone, 
is a faith that will not stand the simple test of experience—is No. 1 
wrong or am I, asks Rubashnov : ‘ But how can the present decide 
what will be judged truth in the future? We are doing the work 
of the prophets without their gift. We replaced vision by logical 
deduction; but although we are started from the same point of 
departure we came to divergent results. Proof disproved proof, and 
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finally we had to recur to faith—to axiomatic faith in the rightness 
of one’s own reasoning. That is the crucial point. We have thrown 
all ballast overboard; only one anchor holds us: faith in one’s self. 
Geometry is the purest realisation of human reason; but Euclid’s 
axioms cannot be proved. He who does not believe in them sees 
the whole building crash. No. 1 has faith in himself, tough, slow, 
sullen and unshakable. He has the most solid anchor-chain of all. 
Mine has worn thin in the last few years . . . the fact is I no longer 
believe in my infallibility. That is why I am lost.’ Rubashnov even 
envies his cell-mate, No. 402, the conventional officer-type, who lives 
at least by a code, albeit a simple one. 

Rubashnov decides within himself that ‘one can only be crucified 
in the name of one’s own faith,’ yields to the ignominy of signing 
a ‘confession’ of his counter-revolutionary activities and goes 
through the ordeal of a forced interrogation. At the farce of the 
public trial Rubashnov states the reasons for his action: ‘ Vanity 
and the last remains of pride whispered to me: Die in silence, say 
nothing : or die with a noble gesture, with a moving swan-song 
on your lips; pour out your heart and challenge your accusers. 
That would have been easier for an old rebel, but I overcame the 
temptation. With that my task is ended. I have paid; my account 
with history is settled.’ In the final chapter of the book, as 
Rubashnov awaits his execution, his inner self, which he has hitherto 
called ‘ the grammatical fiction,’ asserts itself, and queries the value 
of his sacrifice; ‘ When he asked himself, for what actually are you 
dying ? he found no answer. It was a mistake in the system ; perhaps 
it lay in the precept which until now he had held to be incontestable, 
in whose name he had sacrificed others and was himself being sacri- 
ficed: in the precept that the end justifies the means. It was this 
sentence which had killed the great fraternity of the Revolution and 
made them all run amock. ‘What had he once written in his diary? 
“We have thrown overboard all conventions, our sole guiding prin- 
ciple is that of consequent logic; we are sailing without ethical 
ballast.”’ 

‘Perhaps the heart of the evil lay there. Perhaps it did not suit 
mankind to sail without ballast. And perhaps reason alone was a 
defective compass, which led one on such a winding, twisted course 
that the goal finally disappeared in the mist. 

‘Perhaps now would come the time of great darkness.’ 

Rubashnov dies, not out of a logical belief in the necessity of 
violence, but by way of atonement for the violence of his own revo- 
lutionary method—in atonement for the lives which he himself had 
sacrificed. Reason is not infallible—the course of the Revolution is 
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not infallible. One is left, negatively, with faith in oneself and the 
value of the human person. 

Where Darkness at Noon is concerned with the analysis of Revo- 
lutionary theory, Arrival and Departure is concerned with the analysig 
of the motives for revolutionary activity. Peter Slavek, a young left- 
wing intellectual and hero of underground resistance, escapes from a 
totalitarian state (one infers Germany) into a neutral country. There, 
with the aid of a female psychologist, Sonia, he tries to analyse his 
motives and tries to decide whether or not he will continue to fight 
for a lost cause. Sonia tries to disabuse Slavek of belief in any 
ethical or moral criteria, and in the words of her psychologist’s stock- 
in-trade, attributes the motives of his heroic actions to ‘ guilt com- 
pulsion’: ‘ The clue to your past adventures is that feeling of guilt 
which compelled you to pay all the time imaginary debts.’ 

Slavek’s belief in the necessity for continuing his quixotic struggle 
against totalitarian materialism is further challenged by Bernard, 
who puts the German case against ‘ the democracies.’ The civilised 
West has no right to continue its supremacy—it is living on the 
spiritual capital of the past; ‘ Even if we lose this war, the spreading 
of our ideas can no longer be stopped. The West has no vision of 
the future to set against it, their slogans are those of a decayed 
tradition—sentimental hypocrisy, hollow commonplaces. All they 
can do is to fight a delaying action against History, under the limp, 
ragged flags of the past. And yet...’ He broke off, but Peter 
knew what he wanted to say: 

i . and yet they may win.’ 

Something more potent than the abstract left-wing idealism is 
needed to combat the Nazi ‘ realism,’ claims Bernard: ‘ Believe me, 
my friend, if the need of Justice and Freedom were primary instincts 
of the human race, if ethical urges were as real as sexual urges, 
then your left intelligentsia would have been different in character 
from what it was—you would have been the new Promethei stealing 
the flame from the gods, not a bunch of neurotics, intriguing and 
squabbling from defeat to defeat.’ The true tragedy of Slavek and 
of the left is graphically presented in the Kafkaesque allegory, ‘ The 
Last Judgment’ at the end of the book; ‘... a young man with 
a timid expression advances along the empty aisle to face the Court. 

‘** Who is this? ’’ roared the Judge. 

** A crusader who lost his cross,’’ said the Prosecutor. .. . 

I should like to re-emphasise here Koestler’s importance as a 
novelist and as a craftsman. He has a command of novel ‘ form ’— 
there are no rough edges in his work, every incident and character 
is adroitly selected and carpentered into place. He has, too, an 
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imaginative sympathy, almost a Dickensian sentimentality in his por- 
trayal of minor characters, e.g. Richard, Little Loewy and * Rip Van 
Winkle’ in Darkness at Noon and Mr. Wilson in Arrival and 
Departure. 

But Koestler’s thesis, or rather his conclusion reached through the 
medium of the novel, is particularly significant, in fact disturbing 
for Catholic readers. The tragedy of Koestler’s two heroes, Rubash- 
nov and Slavek, is the tragedy of all the left-wing intellectuals. 
They are possessed of a tenacity of purpose and a courage that 
exceed in all proportion the validity of their political ideals and 
beliefs. (The tragedy is, in fact, that most intellectuals possessed 
of any political energy turn inevitably to the left.). ‘One can only 
be crucified in the name of one’s own: faith ’—but Rubashnov dies 
knowing that his political faith is unworthy of his own martyrdom. 
Slavek is ‘ the crusader who has lost his cross,’ but he continues his 
crusade fully aware of his loss. Lost and bewildered he may be, but 
he is still ‘ the eternal adolescent through whom the race matures.’ 
As Catholics we have derided too long the left-wing inteiligentsia : 
we should rather deplore their dissipation of moral energy in the 
pursuit of an amoral ideal. Our churches bear crosses but they do 
not seem to breed crusaders. We cannot accept with complacency 
the fact that the political, literary and artistic energies of the modern 
world lie with people whose positive faith is nebulous probably even 
to themselves. The zeal for making the world a better place, for 
sacrificing one’s own comfort, position, and even life for the sake 
of others, lies with those who are devoid of light of religion, even of 
a guiding principle—this humiliating fact has to be learned by 
professing Christians. 

I think that modern Catholics may fruitfully meditate upon 
Koestler’s novels, and that their sympathy and understanding will 
be of value both to themselves and to the left-wing intelligentsia 
whom Koestler represents. 

ANTHONY BIRRELL. 


Note.—This article was written in March, just before crossing the 
Rhine—I hope that excuses some of its inadequacies. Since then 
Mr. Koestler’s The Yogi and the Commissar has been published. I 
am glad to hear that it will be reviewed in a later issue of BLack- 
FRIARS.—2oth June, 1945. 
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Time Must Have a Stop. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto & Windus; 

. gs. 6d.). 

It is now almost forty years since Monsignor Benson, not long 
after his ordination as a priest in Rome, wrote a novel called The 
Necromancers: in it he dealt with one of the reasons why the 
Church forbids her children to take part in spiritualistic séances, 
Such souls only, says the novelist, as, being dis-carnate, have no 
other desire save that of return to the body in order that they may 
continue to indulge the flesh, can disengage themselves from the 
pre-occupation of life after death sufficiently to obey the summons 
from earth and are willing to try, through the intermediary of a 
medium, to re-enter a corporeal body. People therefore, whether 
they are impelled by curiosity or by intolerable grief, who put them- 
selves into touch with the means by which the dead may, and often 
do, communicate with the living, thereby face an appalling risk: 
that of possession by a spirit intent on the gratification of an undying 
lust. The drunkard, the glutton, the lecher, these are the spirits 
who crowd into the medium’s subconsciousness and may at times 
re-enter earthly life, so producing in otherwise living persons the 
phenomenon once known to alienists as Possession. 

Robert Hugh Berson is not the only novelist who has wetten trom 
a religious standpoint about the invasion of a living personality by 
the questing spirit of a ghost. Théophile Gautier in La Morte 
Amoureuse did this more than one hundred years ago, and many 
other writers before and since Gautier have made the same attempt. 
Mr. Aldous Huxley in Time Must Have a Stop brings his great 
virtuosity and his increasing knowledge of the human soul’s predica- 
ment to bear on the far more incalculable adventure of the would-be 
invader who, being dead, seizes on the half-witted agency of a 
human medium in order to accomplish, not only a return to the flesh, 
but an escape from the Hound of Heaven, here represented as 
intolerable Light. 


‘ Abruptly, there was a new and overwhelming flash of par- 
ticipation in the light, in the agonizing knowledge that there 
was no such right as a right to separate existence, that this 
clotted and disintegrated absence was shameful and must be 
denied, must be annihilated—held up unflinchingly to the radi- 
ance of that invading knowledge and utterly annihilated, 
dissolved in the beauty of that impossible incandescence. 

‘For an immense duration the two awarenesses hung as 
though balanced—the knowledge that knew itself separate, 
knew its own rights to separateness, and the knowledge that 
knew the shamefulness of absence and the necessity for its 
agonising annihilation in the light.’ 
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The horror of the tale lies in the interposition of a group of 
sensat.on-hungry people in the Florentine villa, from the luxury of 
which the spirit of Eustace Barnack has been separated by sudden 
death, who insist on holding séances, before the wretched man has 
been buried, in order to enjoy the excitement of communicating with 
him, not because they love him, but because they cannot endure the 
boredom of the material comfort for which he and they have long 
since bartered all other good. 

The centre of this group, through whom the whole story is told, 
is Sebastian Barnack, a boy of seventeen, already a poet of unusual 
gifts and accomplishmenis, a nephew of the dead man. 

Alternately unhappy and ecstatic, Sebastian becomes the victim of 
his own temperament and of the half-insane hedonism of the society 
into which his uncle has brought him. All this is presented with the 
glittering satire familiar to readers of Mr. Huxley’s earlier books. 
The scene is set back twenty years and changes from an upper 
middie class, almost ascetically Humanist family-life on Primrose 
Hill to the aesthetic atheism of moneyed English society in Italy. 
In the background, and drawn with less precision and realism, moves 
the figure of Bruno Rontini, the antithetical embodiment of every- 
thing Eustace Barnack was not. Rontini’s death is the entrance 
into life for Sebastian. It happens ten years after Bruno had been 
thrown into prison on suspicion of complicity in an anti-Fascist plot. 
The book closes with a succession of extracts from Sebastian’s diary, 
made during an air-raid in London. Here the detailed satire and the 
elegant perspective down which Mr. Huxley has remembered post- 
war folly, give place to an impressionism—perhaps pointillisme is 
amore exact analogy—which is not altogether satisfactory. Absorb- 
ing as the final chapter is, it makes too sudden a transition from the 
alternating depth and shrillness of those preceding it, so that this 
book, in the greatest sense the greatest of his novels, is at the same 
time not so good technically or artistically as some of its predecessors. 


Naomi Royp SmMItTH. 


Fosserr’s Memory. By Christopher Hollis. (Hollis and Carter; 
9s-) 

A welcome but not very substantial memory. It serves as the 
occasion for his brother-in-iaw to record his conversations with 
friends and relatives of Robert Fossett; these are interesting 
enough, sometimes very serious: Mrs. Fossett quotes Virgil grace- 
fully and Michael Paravane indicates something of the meaning of 
Catholic doctrine. ‘The blurb correctly describes them as ‘ gradu- 
ally feeling their way out of confusion,’ but progress is still slow 
and somewhuat uncertain, so that it is difficult to see in what the 
‘coherent and courageous philosophy of life’ will consist. It was 
salutary for Virgil to hope, and to know that * somehow or other 
the gentle things win in the end,’ but we should feel happier about 
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Tuirty Poems. By Thomas Merton. (New Directions, Norfolk, 
Connecticut ; $1.00.). 

The Poets of the Year is a series of poetry booklets, fine’ printed 
and including such expected names as George Bark , Dylan 
Thomas, F. T. Prince and Conrad Aiken. Thomas Merton, we are 
told, is a monk in an American Trappist abbey; ‘ his education was 
in a French lycée, an English public school, Cambridge University 
and at Columbia, where as an undergraduate he took all the literary 
honours and edited everything in sight.’ In view of all this, per- 
haps one is less tempted to enquire—as no doubt Mr. Agate might— 
que va-t-il faire dans cette galére? 

All the same, the authentic poetic accent of the late thirties (At 
once the diplomats start up, white as bread; Is the politician any 
safer in his offices | Than a soldier shot in the eye?) seems oddly 
at variance with the undoubted sincerity of this poet’s purpose. But 
now and then (as in An Argument: Of the Passion of Christ) we 
feel that the gap between what is deeply experienced and the 
(current) expression of it is filled. The result is a religious poem 
which, to take one etymology of religio, is bound tight, true to the 
inner discipline of the thing experienced, now expressed. LE 


Ronsarp. By D. B. Wyndham Lewis. (Sheed & Ward; 12s. 6d.). 

Against a lively background sketch of Renaissance France, Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis has picked out in clear, striking features the per- 
sonality of a great poet of that age. The historical facts, sorted out 
into somewhat startling, often rather doubtfully picturesque anec- 
dotes, provide a useful setting, and, combined with classical and 
contemporary references, make this study light and entertaining 
reading even for the unscholarly. Probably we are saved from an 
overwhelming dose of compressed knowledge in careful prose by the 
caustic asides and the harmless but pointed and sceptical commen- 
taries of the author himself. : 

As to the picture of the poet, Mr. Wyndham Lewis has certainly 
written with a sympathetic understanding which, if he did not feel, 
he has managed to convey in convincing tones. Imagination has 
leapt in to fill the blanks or the sundry unimportant details of 
Ronsard’s life, so that the versatile character of the poet, fluctuating 
from amorous ecstasies to a cold rage, bursting into flippant song, 
strumming a pastoral ode or penning patriotic couplets, is presented 
on all sides with equal vigour. The effect is as vivid as if the man 
had lived in the last decade, and in achieving this Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis has succeeded in re-kindling interest in a poet too often by- 
passed with a sidelong glance at the ‘Ode to Cassandre.’ He is 
to be congratulated on this and upon the manner in which he has 
conveyed a sense of the continuity in the evolution of French poetry; 
We appreciate particularly the link with nineteenth century soloists 
sucii as Baudelaire. 
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Perhaps Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s prose translations of some of the 
verse quoted will inspire a fresh genius to transcribe these poems 
for future editions of Ronsard. The English subscripts serve their 
purpose for the English reader, but a French scholar is well advised 
to skip them if he would appreciate the vitality of sixteenth century 
French verse. Even the ingenuity of Mr. Wyndham Lewis has had 
to confess defeat with certain of Ronsard's neat and charming ditties. 

As a whole this is a most stimulating study «nd provides interest 
to all tastes of reading, being particularly commendable to any who 
appreciate the character of French Literature. 

A. REGNIER. 


MouiERE. Introduction et Notes, par Georges Raeders. (Editions 
de l’Arbre: 2 vols.). 

Moliére, as M. Raeders reminds us, belongs not to France but to 
the world, and an edition of his plays will always be welcome. This 
particular edition contains all Moli¢re’s greatest plays, preceded by 
an outline of his life and an appreciation of his work. 

In the outline Mr. Raeders might have paid more attention 
to his own dictum; for the years in the Provinces, the problems of 
Moliére’s private life, his relations with the Bejart family, the 
attacks of his enemies, are all too easily passed over by one who sees 
so plainly ‘que plus que chez tout autre écrivain, chez Moliére 
homme et l’auteur ne font qu’un.’ It wags from his own fife that 
Moliére worked out his gospel of moderation, departure from which 
involves trouble for self and for others. 

Moving from Moliére’s life to his works, M. Raeders sets out— 
without attempting an answer—the usual controversial issues, and 
the conflicting opinions that critics voiced in Moliére’s lifetime and 
are still voicing nearly three centuries later. The plays themselves 
are accompanied by brief introductory notes explaining the circum- 
stances in which each play was produced. Helpful as these notes 
are, the student cannot but regret the omission of Moliére’s own 
‘Préfaces ’ and ‘ Placets.’ A glossary and a brief summary of gram- 
matical usages particular to the times are an added help. But the 
bibliography, though deliberately limited, should at least have in- 
cluded the recent work by Saintonge and Christ: ‘ Fifty Years of 
Moliére Studies.’ 

Welcome as this edition of Moliére’s plays is to the ordinary 
reader, to the student it cannot help but be disappointing. 


J. McNamara. 


Tue CirisTIAN INTERPRETATION OF THE CABALA IN THE RENAISSANCE. 
By Joseph Leon Blau. (Columbia University Press; Milford ; 
15s. 6d.) 

The author tells us: ‘It is the general theme of this book that 
the use of Cabala by Christian thinkers was a fad of no lasting sig- 
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nificance .... The fad flamed, flickered and finally faded.’ The 
Cabalistic doctrine of redemption, in its original form the traditional 
Jewish doctrine of the Messianic age, excluded the idea of personal 
redemption. All that had to be done (for the Christian Cabalists) 
was to substitute the Christian doctrine of the Messiah-who- 
had-come for the Jewish doctrine of the Messiah-who-shall-come. 
Thus John Reuchlin based bimseli on Joseph ben Abraham Gika- 
lilia (1247-1305), who systematised the doctrine of the sephiroth 
or emanations. ‘It is in the form of his systematic presentation 
that the sephiroth entered Christian thought.’ ‘ Keter, the supreme 
diadem, represented the Father, chochmah, wisdom, represented the 
Logos, the Son; binah, understanding, heading the lefthand column 
of mercy, became the representative of the Holy Spirit of Grace.’ 

The intention of the earliest Christian interpreters was to seek for 
new means of confirming the truths of the Christian religion. The 
author gives Cabala as ‘a way of transforming external percep- 
tions into internal perceptions; these into imagination; this into 
opinion; opinion into reason, reason into intelligence, intelligence 
into mind, and mind into light which illuminates mankind.’ Cabala 
—‘ KBL ’—means to receive, to hear and to accept. ‘ Cabala is a 
divine revelation. It is above dependence upon sense-perceptions 
and not subject to the rules of logic. It is a technique for achieving 
salvation.’ 

! wonder how far it could be compared with the Yoga Way of 
the East and the modern psychological way of Professor C. G. Jung? 


Tonrt SUSSMAN. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL Asso- 
ciaTion, Vol, XIX. Philosophy in Post-War Reconstruction. 
(Washington, 1943.). 

The papers contained in this volume make interesting reading and 
show a real appreciation of the problems of our time. In common 
with many contemporary Christian writers the speakers were con- 
cerned with a discussion of the nature of man; a discussion which 
when carried on in a social context naturally leads to analysis of the 
Nature of Law. 

Anton C. Pegis in his paper emphasises man’s spiritual nature 
as an image of God, a truth which has been lost sight of in our 
preoccupation with the domination and analysis of Nature. His 
Excellency the Archbishop of Chicago uses this conception of man 
as the basis for a philosophy of Peace, which can only arise from 4 
realisation of the brotherhood of all men. Arthur J. Kelly finds that 
one of the fundamental constituents of this brotherhood is the 
Natural Law, which provides the only stable basis for International 
Law; that is for an International Law based not on mere agree- 
ments but arising from the demands of man’s nature. Another vital 
point is touched on by J. A. O’Brien, who discusses the relation of 
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the Person to the State. Among the Round Table Discussions at the 
end of the volume the paper written by Alexander P. Schoral on the 
Proofs of the Existence of God is outstanding. 

1.H. 


NATURALISM AND THE Human Spirit. Edited by Yervant H. 
Krikorian. (Columbia University Press; Humphrey Milford ; 
30S.). 

A philosophical manifesto of this considerable compass and pene- 
tration deserves a closer analysis than is possible in these pages. it 
is a volume of essays by American professors (whose names, with 
the exception of Dewey’s, are little known in this country) explaining 
various aspects of present-day ‘ naturalism’ in the States. Naturalist 
interpretations are offered of religion, ethics, aesthetic, sociology, 
theory of knowledge, etc., and a few of the essays chronicle the 
development of American naturalism. The reader will find it helpful 
to begin with the last essay, an excellent survey of the others. The 
contributors have their own points of view, but what is common to 
them as ‘ naturalists’ is opposition alike to any form of matter-mind 
dualism (they do not however reduce everything to matter) and to 
recognition of the supernatural; this may be stated positively as a 
postulate of ‘ continuity ’ which consists in applying unrestrictedly 
to every realm of knowledge ‘ scientific method.’ If this meant 
that no knowledge is acceptable but such as is submitted to the test 
of its appropriate criteria, no exception could be taken. The 
assumption however made throughout is that the appropriate criteria 
of all knowledge are of the type found in positive science. This, 
philosophically, completely begs the question; to claim entire open- 
mindedness on the ground that, having subjected every experienced 
phenomenon to analysis by certain criteria and having by these 
methods found no residue that was not susceptible of such analysis, 
one is yet prepared to consider any other phenomena whatsoever, so 
long as it too is submitted to the same criteria,—such a claim is to 
say the least ingenuous. 

The result of this method is the reduction of philosophy to collec- 
tion of numerically infinite data and classification of it by any 
selected convenient term of reference. The latter feature is particu- 
larly clear in the essays on ‘ Naturalism and Ethical Theory,’ and 
on ‘ The Categories of Naturalism.’ As to the former point it is not 
surprising to find that the essays provide us for the most part with 
impossible, because inexhaustible, programmes for investigation 
rather than with achieved findings; Professor Boas’s essay on 
‘ History of Philosophy,’ and Miss Lavine’s on theory of knowledge 
instance this. 

We disagree foto caelo with the views advanced; but there is 
much here for the trained philosopher to ponder; and much too 
with which the Thomist might work, and even agree, especially 
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where he might read for ‘ nature’ ‘ being.’ It is a pity that of all the 
contributors Professor Dewey (he alone) should have debased philo- 
sophy to polemic. To say, inter alia, that St. Thomas Aquinas 
interprets ‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself’ as ‘ expressly authoris- 
ing any and all means’ (to wit ‘ bloody and ferocious persecutions 
. and oppressions ’) ‘ that may tend to save the soul from the tortures 
of hell,’ and to ground the assertion on no reference but on an appeal 
to those who are ‘familiar with the contents of supernatural 
medieval philosophy ’ is as inexcusably false as it is unscientific in 
method. 
CoLumBa Ryan, O.P. 


MEDIAEVAL STUDIES. 


THE RecisTeR oF HENRY CHICHELE, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
1414-1443. Vol. III, ed. E. F. Jacob. (Oxford Univ. Press; 
15S.). 

The third volume of this important register deals with the Minutes 
of Convocation, the registers of vacant dioceses and the archiepis- 
copal visitations, but the Minutes of Convocation attract most atten- 
tion, dealing amongst other important business with the principal 
heresy trials, and do much to correct the exaggerated statements 
of writers such as Foxe the martyrologist. These trials were admir- 
ably and thoroughly conducted and conspicuously without rancour 
or bitterness. Much kindliness was shown, we already know, to 
those tried for heresy at this period, and strong efforts were made 
to save the accused from the extreme penalty. In fact, in the trials 
here recorded, only one was sentenced to death, William Taylor, 
and this was his third trial. He had already appeared before the 
ecclesiastical courts in 1420 and 1421 and on conviction had re- 
canted. His final condemnation was in late winter 1423, and he 
was delivered over to the secular arm and executed at Smithfield, 
March and, 1423. It is curious that in the account of his degradation 
from orders all mention is omitted of the order of reader. It is quite 
evidently a slip on the part of the scribe who, as Jacob points out, 
was obviously working from rough notes and not an original copy. 
Much of his Latin is that of a man writing at great speed, with 
disaster to his grammar, and also to his spelling, which is often 
phonetic. 

Of necessity many of the heresy trials of the period had to be 
dealt with in individual episcopal courts, so that undue stress can- 
not be placed on the fewness of the heavy punishments appearing 
in these records of Convocation; but no doubt exists of the efforts 
made to spare the culprit if possible. One of the sentences meted 
out is of almost unbelievable leniency. A friar named John Russell 
of Stamford, a Minorite according to the document, but called in 
one place a Friar Preacher, had taught from St. Mary’s pulpit in 
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Stamford that a religious man sinning with a woman was not guilty 
of a grave sin, and moreover had pinned up a Latin version of his 
sermon on the main door of the same church. Tried by Convocation, 
he submitted, and his sole penance was to make from the same pulpit 
a retraction of his teaching. Considering the gross indecency of 
making public such teaching the penalty was, as I have said, almost 
incredibly light. 

When Convocation so acted we can appreciate Canon Maynard 
Smith’s taking Professor Trevelyan to task for holding on to Foxe’s 
view that an ignorant, brutal and bigoted clergy persecuted pious 
people because of their superior enlightenment. ‘ The Professor 
appeals to the heresy trials which are on record, and triumphantly 
tells us that they contain no political charges. Of course they do 
not, for an ecclesiastical court could not take cognizance of anything 
political. They had to restrict themselves to heresy.’! Certainly 
these Minutes justify Maynard-Smith’s rebuke. 

The case that made the biggest stir was that of the Minorite, 
William Russell, a former warden of the London house, who had 
denied the obligation of paying tithes to parish priests. The case 
was first tried in 1425 and Russell submitted. Soon afterwards he 
fled the country and arrived in Rome, but was again imprisoned and 
ordered to abjure his error. Thereupon he broke prison, and return- 
ing to England went for shelter to his London brethren, an action 
which implicated the whole community, so that the warden, Fr. 
Thomas Winchelsey, himself one of the most prominent doctors of 
the day, was made to stand at St. Paul’s Cross and on behalf of 
himself and his community make a public disclaimer of all agreement 
or sympathy with Russell’s teaching that ‘ personell dymes fall not 
under the precept of goddes lawe.’ This was in 1428. What 
Russell’s teaching amounted to in effect was the denial of the fifth 
commandment of the Church ordaining that Christian people are 
bound to contribute to the support of their pastors. As to Russell’s 
fate all we know is that he was ordered by Chichele to be kept in 
the Bishop of London’s prison until permission for his release should 
come from Rome. 

The second portion of this volume of the Register deals with the 
registers of vacant sees, and notice may here be drawn to what 
seems a slip on the editor’s part in reading the letter of the keeper 
of the spiritualities of the diocese of Coventry and Lichfield, Walter 
Bullok, licensing John ‘ dei gracia Triburmen. episcopo ’ to perform 
episcopal duties in the diocese during the vacancy caused by the 
death of the Dominican, Bishop John Burghill, in 1414. Jacob trans- 
lates Triburnen, as Tivoli, whereas surely it should be Kilmore (in 
Latin Triburmen.), a suffragan see of Armagh, anciently Tirbruin 





1* Pre-Reformation England,’ London, 1938, p. 276, citing Trevelyan’s ‘ Age 
of Wyclif,’ 340. 
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or Breffni. Stubbs says he was John Stokes and acted for Lichfield 
in 1407 and for Worcester in 1416.” 

The whole volume is a splendid piece of editing. Chichele has 
always been regarded as a model bishop and primate, and his twenty. 
nine years of hard work as archbishop form a most important period 
in the history of the English Church. It is comforting indeed to 
know his register is now accessible to all students. For the better 
understanding of the contents of the volume under review attention 
must be drawn to the brilliant introduction contained in the first 
volume, pp. i-clxxii. 

WALTER GuMBLEy, O.P. 


Mep1AEVAL Stupies, Vol. 11. (Sheed & Ward for the Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, Canada; $5.00.). 

Canada holds the distinction of possessing two flourishing Insti- 
tutes of Mediaeval Studies, one in Ottawa, the other in Toronto. 
Mediaeval Studies is a handsome year-book issued by this latter 
Institute. Vol. II (the only one that has so far reached us) comprises 
valuable papers in the various branches connected with the Middle 
Ages contributed mainly by Professors or former students of the 
Institute. Two, containing editions on mediaeval psychology, call 
for special attention. 

‘The Treatise De Anima of Dominicus Gundissalinus,’ edited by 
J. T. Muckle, C.S.B. In a substantial Introduction Professor E, 
Gilson discusses the question of authorship and some doctrinal im- 
plications of this treatise. Briefly, but pointedly, he treats of the 
defective text edited by A. Loewenthal in 1891 and of his fanciful 
interpretation. Dr. Loewenthal claimed that the underlying source 
was an Arabic treatise in ten chapters by Avicebron, now lost, trans- 
lated into Latin by John of Spain. Gundissalinus appropriated to 
himself John’s translation interpolating it with a few Christian cita- 
tions. Professor Gilson finds no difficulty in proving the improba- 
bility of Loewenthal’s gratuitous assertion; he follows C. Baeumker 
who in 1898 showed that Gundissalinus, according to his custom, 
compiled his De Anima from his own translations of Avicenna’s De 
Anima and Avicebron’s Fons Vitae. The doctrinal issue is con- 
cerned with the interpretation of Ch. X. Against Pére de Vaux’ 
contention that this treatise is a striking instance of the existence 
of a ‘ Latin Avicennian ’ movement upholding the ‘ Arabian’s ’ teach- 
ing even when in conflict with Catholic doctrine, Gilson maintains 
his view, as expressed in a previous paper, namely, that Gundis- 
salinus’s theory of the origin of our knowledge, though fundamen- 
tally borrowed from Avicenna, is not purely and simply Avicennian, 
since it is modified in such a way as to substitute St. Augustine’s 
doctrine of Divine Hlumination for the intelligentia agens of Avicenna; 





2 Stubbs, ‘ Reg. Sacr. Anglicanum,’ 1897, p. 205. 
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it is rather ‘the grafting of Augustinianism on the trunk of 
Avicenna.’ Dr. J. T. Muckle, who has already given us a handy 
edition of Algazel’s Philosophy (see BLAcKFRIARS, vol. xvi, p. 393, 
May, 1935), is to be congratulated for providing us with an excellent 
edition of Gundissalinus’s De Anima. The text is based on four 
manuscripts, Vat. lat. 2186 (fol, 1oqr-19v), Venice, B.N. Marciana 
MS. 181, a.203.1.144 (fol. 1-38r), Cambridge, Gonville and Caius 
College MS. 504 (fol. 146v-69v), and Paris, B.N. lat. 16613 (fol. 
ar-42v). A fifth manuscript was also used for a part of Ch. 1X and 
Ch. X, Paris, B.N. lat. 8802. The sources of this treatise, or rather 
the borrowings from Avicenna, Avicebron and others, are carefuliy 
set down. A small passage, however, derived from the Fons Vitae, 
‘Fortior enim . . . rerum corporalibus’ (p. 46, 1. 36—p. 47, 1. 3) 
escaped the Editor’s notice. It would greatly have helped the reader 
if the frequent use of op. cit., which often leads to confusion, were 
avoided. Mediaevalists owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Muckle for 
this edition, and he would render an appreciable service if he would 
fulfil the long-felt need of a correct edition of Avicenna’s De Anima. 

Those who are acquainted with the intellectual movements of the 
Middle Ages are well aware of the share taken by physicians in 
popularizing philosophical learning. A new instance is supplied by 
Dr. Otto Bird with the edition of the commentary on the Canzone 
d’Amore, Donna mi prega, of Guido Cavalcanti, Dante’s primo amico, 
by the famous fourteenth century physician Dino del Garbo. This 
commentary contains a not unimportant summary of psychological 
and medical teaching of the period, and, as it was written by a 
younger contemporary, enjoys the advantage of introducing us in 
the same intellectual atmosphere of Guido’s poem, so embued. with 
philosophical and scientific ideas that it was by some styled more 
of a scientific treatise than a poem. The edition is from the only one 
known manuscript, Vatican City, Chigiano L.V.176." The text is 
preceded by Guido’s poem and a literal English translation, and is 
followed by a good historical analysis, of which the first half only 
is published, the second half will appear in the next issue. 

This volume contains also the final instalment of a very interesting 
study on ‘ The Teaching of the Canonists om Usury’ by T. P. 
McLaughlin, and a very important contribution by Professor Ladner 
on the ‘ Origin and Significance of the Byzantine Iconoclastic Con- 
troversy. He holds that ‘iconoclasm was but an outgrowth and 
indeed the climax of the caesaropapistic theory and practice of the 
State, as represented by some of the most successful Byzantine 
Emperors ’ (p. 140). William Gorman gives a careful and competent 
analysis of Albert the Great’s definition of the soul in the Summa 
Theologica, I, tr. xii, q. 69, m. 2, a. 3, notes its disagreement with 
that of Aquinas, and concludes : 


“It is clear that if St. Albert knew of St. Thomas’s com- 
mentary on Ch. II of De Anima and of his use of Ch. II material 
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in Q. 76, he was not impressed. In a discussion of Ch. II 
material, he is more concerned to preserve the integrity of his 
original Avicennian positions than he is to confront himself with 
Thomas's interpretation and use of that material ’ (p. 230). 

Space does not allow us more than a bare mention of the other 
notable papers. Fr. G. B. Flahiff, C.S.B., attempts to re-write a 
more complete biography and to draw up a list of the writings of 
the twelfth century English master, Ralph Niger. Fr. V. L. 
Kennedy, C.S.B., studies ‘The Franciscan Ordo Missae in the 
Thirteenth Century,’ and edits in an appendix the ‘ Ordo agendorum 
et dicendorum a sacerdote in missa iuxta consuetudinem ecclesiae 
romanae.’ F. P. Magoun, Jr., in ‘ An English Pilgrim-Diary of the 
year ggo,’ discusses the pilgrim-diary associated with Sigeric, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (990-94), ‘ the only complete itinerary of 
an Anglo-Saxon pilgrim to Rome which we possess,’ and attempts 
to identify the sites of the itinerary. Lastly, students of Old English 
will enjoy Fr. L. K. Shook’s contribution on ‘ A technical construc- 
tion in Old English: Translation Loans in -lic.’ 

This scholarly publication reflects high honour on the Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies of Toronto, which, begun in 1929 by Professor 
Etienne Gilson, has lately been raised to the dignity of Pontifical 
Institute with the faculty of conferring academical degrees. We are 
looking forward to the other volumes of Mediaeval Studies. 

Dante A. Caius, O.P. 


The American Quarterly, Franciscan Studies (published by The 
Franciscan Educational Council, St. Bonaventure, N.Y., at $5.00 
per annum) has been producing excellent work in spite of war-time 
disabilities. Continuing the useful studies of Franciscan philosophy 
and theology, particularly of course in regard to Duns Scotus, it has 
for some time been devoting attention to S. Bernardine of Siena. 
The December (1944) issue is entirely given to that great medieval 
preacher. Together with three papers on various aspects of S. 
Bernardine’s preaching, there is one paper re-emphasising the plea 
that the saint be made a Doctor of the Church (already formally 
petitioned by the Franciscan Order in 1862), another on the moral 
teaching of his sermons, and a final one on the dogmatic theology 
contained in his vernacular preaching. Much valuable spadework 
is being done by these American Grey Friars in their ordering of 
the wide field of Franciscan literature still demanding attention, and 
particularly in thus sifting the theological and philosophical content 
of the great lights of their Order. C.s.P 


RELIGION AND Wortp Orper. By Gerald Vann, O.P. (Dacre 
Press; 6d.). 

Father Vann, who originally delivered this address at the Chris- 

tian Council Week at Leicester in September, 1943, applies the basic 
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principles of social order to the world-wide family of nations. It is 
only when we can come to treat all nations according to the same 
standards of freedom and service as we treat our own family at 
home that there will be hope of peace in the world. This demands 
Christian supernatural charity which is required to make justice a 
practical proposition. In a short space the pamphlet covers much 
ground and readers of BLackrriarRs will want to possess and medi- 
tate it. We may sincerely regret that the Leicester Christian 
Council has had to be wound up, but this is one of the important 
and permanent results it produced while it flourished. C.P. 


NATIONALISM AND AFTER. By Edward Hallett Carr. (Macmillan; 
3s. 6d.). 

War is a symptom of moral epidemic, and to identify the germ 
we must seek, no doubt, deeper than mere nationalism. Aggressive 
Germanism may have been but a single factor behind the present 
conflict. For all that, one thing is certain—that without nationalism 
there would be no war. Nor can we dispute the prophecy which 
prefaces Professor Carr’s latest book. It is a quotat‘on, Lord 
Acton speaking in the year 1862: Nationalism, he claims, aims 
neither at liberty nor prosperity, both of which it sacrifices to the 
imperative necessity of making the nation the mouid and measure 
of the State. ‘Its course will be marked with material as well as 
moral ruin.’ The author has given us a survey of the origin and 
development of nationalism throughout three practically distinct 
historical periods, and an examination of the prospects for inter- 
nationalism supplanting the bitter and fatal enmities which have 
sprung from nationalism. 

The book is a worthy successor to Professor Carr’s three previous 
works—Intlernational Relations Since the Peace Treaties, The 
Twenty Years Crisis and Conditions of Peace, which are classics on 
the problems they examine. Those who read Michael Bakounin and 
admired its exceptional lucidity of narrative will not be disappointed 
in the present book. Sometimes- I wish that excellent footnotes 
were embodied in the text, such as that on pp. 1 and 2 where it 
is noted that the vocabulary of this subject is notoriously full of 
pitfalls. 

One fact the author faces squarely is that as the second world 
war draws near to its close the unprecedented position arises in 
which two European powers are most Competent to influence the fate 
of Europe—Great Britain and the U.S.S.R.—situated at the eastern 
and western extremities and neither exclusively European powers 
as such at all. If ever the happy day arrives when the world will 
refuse sacrifice to the totalitarian molochs of Communism and 
Fascism (as well as the great god Jingo) we shall have (in war-time 
jargon) to thank such writers as Professor Carr for assisting our 


‘liberation.’ . J. F. T. Prince. 
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Tue British Empire. By Basil Williams. (Oxford University 
Press; 3s. 6d.). 


It is curious how the very extent of the British Empire and its 
bewildering variety of climates, population and culture renders the 
task of its description extremely arduous. Afyone who sets out to 
write a short account of it, like the one under review, is forced to 
an enumeration of detail out of which it is often difficult for the 
reader to construct a clear mental picture. None the less, Professor 
Basil Williams, an extremely distinguished historian of the 18th 
century, has produced a volume well up to the high standard set by 
the Home University Library. Perhaps it is too much in a book of 
this size to ask for maps, but this addition would be of great value 
in enabling the reader to assess both the strategical and economic 
value of the imperial regions. None the less, this book is a very 
useful short summary of the growth and present status of the most 
remarkable political institution or network of institutions of recorded 
history. 


P.F. 


More Tatkinc AT RanpoM. By Douglas Woodruff. (Burns Oates; 
8s. 6d.) 


Another welcome book of curious anecdotes and pertinent com- 
ment repriated from D.W.’s column in The Tablet. This is an ‘ oc- 
casional ’ feature that very well stands the test of re-publication. 


M.S. 


2. 
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